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The Condition of the Lit. 


“Way have you chosen such a subject as this?” somebody may 
inquire; “who wants to know anything about the condition of the 
Lit.? If you will only devote a little more time and care to the Maga- 
zine, and issue the numbers promptly, you will satisfy College.” Exact- 
ly! College is satisfied to dance, if somebody else will pay the fiddler. 
But let us see if nobody és interested in the condition of Maga., and if 
all ought not to be. 

The editors of course are interested. Why shouldn’tthey be? Their 
names have appeared or will appear in the Freshman Society Catalogues 
with the “nonor” hitched to them. They have become attached to the 
concern by the pleasures it has afforded them—the pleasures of dunning 
and being dunned—the pleasures of hunting up copy among their 
friends, and of dragging for ideas in their own brains—the pleasures 
of using up time and patience in the cause—in short, the whole real 
pleasure of getting out the numbers, and the prospective one of paying 
for them. Possibly the critics may have a little interest in the Magazine. 
The College self-elected critics we mean, who only conceive of criticism 
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as finding fault, and who do find fault to the content of their hearts and 
the merriment of the discomfited editors. The articles are “ too heavy,” 
“too light,” “ too foggy,” “too gaseous,” “too prosy,” too everything 
undesirable in fact, and “ the Lit. is degenerating.” So these estimables 
say, and they may take an interest in it for that reason. A portion of 
the College world is somewhat interested. It inquires “ when is the Lit. 
coming out ?” and when it does make its appearance, it puts its multi- 
tudes of hands into its multitudes of pockets, asks its better-posted 
neighbors, “ how’s the Lit.?” and subsides for another month. Let us 
take this opportunity to remark that there is a small body of men, sub- 
scribers and contributors, who take a genuine interest in the Lit. They 
have given us great encouragement during the past year, and we return 
them our heartiest thanks. 

So you see, anxious inquirer, that there is a chance of our finding 
somebody who will be a very little interested in this article. Yet your 
query points at the very fact which induces us to write it. It is a con- 
fession which neither disappointment nor empty pockets could draw from 
us, but which pride in Maga. and a thorough interest in her welfare does, 
that College is by far too indifferent towards their Magazine, “the oldest 
in the country,” and perhaps the best. 

There are often many complaints that “the Lit. is not what it ought 
to be,”—that “it does not represent the true spirit of College,” etc., and 
these complaints may be well grounded. But oh, students of Yale, are 
you not yourselves to blame for the imperfections of your Magazine ? 
There is not in College that enthusiasm in behalf of the Lit. by which 
alone it can be efficiently sustained. This lack of interest may be part 
and parcel of that indifference, which we are sorry to know is now-a-days 
manifested towards almost everything in College which is sustained by 
the students themselves, and which is attributed by many to the perni- 
cious system of politics which is cherished among us. But if this sys- 
tem is killing our large literary societies and making machines of our 
smaller ones, there is no reason why it should choke our Maga. Indeed 
we do not believe that all or a great part of our listnessness towards the 
Lit. is induced by what little connection politics has had with its affairs. 
It may be so, but we would rather attribute it to carelessness on the part 
of its readers. We have alittle chapter of facts which we shall shortly 
read to the careless ones, but for a moment we would speak of the de- 
structive effects of this unconcern. In the first place, it makes the Lit. a 
very mechanical affair. The junior class hold their election in the winter 
term, and College in general appears to think that the machine is wound 
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up and bound to run for a year, and they shortly begin to wonder what 
five weights shall be attached to make the thing go in the coming year. 
They hear complaints from the editors, but seem to think that these fall 
among the legitimate business of those functionaries, and give little heed 
to them. They look at the numbers and say, “poor,” or “good,” or 
“ humph,” which is worse than either, and wonder if Snippins can’t write 
a better editorial than Pippins, and let it go for that. The editors them- 
selves find that College is indifferent, and they too begin to look upon 
the Lit. as a sort of “ go-cart” which must be loaded up and dragged 
before the public nine times a year, and they take such matter as comes 
along and shovel it in mechanically and dully enough. Again, if no- 
body read the Lit—which would be an unfortunate state of things truly 
—we would not accuse College of such intense indifference if they would 
only pay for it. Now look a moment, ye careless, at the little chapter 
we have to present you! 

If we take the sense of the old couplet, 

What is worth in anything, 
But so much money as’twill bring? 

for our own creed in regard to the Lit., see where we shall come out: 

Fact No. one. The Lit. is nearly or quite $1500 in debt. This debt has 
been accumulating for fifleen years, and a great part of it, we apprehend, 
will have to be set down among the charities of the printer—itself a 
mighty charity calling for great gratitude on our part, but by no means 
agreeable to him, even on the ground that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Fact No. two. This debt is increasing and must necessarily continue to 
do so, under the present state of things. Look at a few figures: 

The expense of printing 9 Nos. of the Lit., each No. sea 

40 pages, would be, at $50, . . $450 
Average number of subscribers on the books 280, at $0, . 560 


Leaving a balance in favor ofthe Lit.of . . . . $110 


Actual expense of the Lit., owing to extra pages, etc, . $550 
Average number of paying subscribers 180,at $2, . . 360 
Leaving a balance against the Lit. of . ‘ ° $190 
These figures are by no means exaggerated. In fact an present the 
favorable view of the case. The losses are often as great as $250. Now 
how long do you think, fellow students, that the printer, Mr. Stafford, 
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will suffer this state of things? Not very long, he and we beg leave to 
assure you ; and if he refuses to print, do you suppose anybody in town 
will be willing to undertake such a ruinous enterprise; or, if one would 
undertake it for a time, could you expect such a cheaply and well printed 
Magazine? No! emphatically, to both questions. 

We have a little more to say about the two miserable facts set forth 
by our figures, namely, the paucity of subscribers, and the small propor- 
tion that pay. “The oldest College Magazine,” published at the largest 
College in the country, has an edition of 300 copies, and a subscription 
list that averages about 280. The money expended yearly in this “larg- 
est College ” for chewing tobacco would pay the expenses of this “ oldest 
Magazine.” Count it up for yourselves and see. Yet the Lit. runs in 
debt. The money expended for smoking, billiards, etc., would pay these 
expenses ten times over, yet we have less than 300 subscribers of whom 
nearly one half do not pay, and partly, as they tell the editors, because 
they are “hard up.” No comment is necessary. Now, is the Lit. worth 
supporting? If it is, support it. If not, don’t act out a lie every year 
at the election of editors. If College does not wish to sustain its Maga- 
zine, let the thing be fairly voted down. If you say it is the Editors’ 
business to collect subscribers, and that the financial rottenness of the 
Lit. is their fault, you mistake. Their business is to superintend the lit- 
erary labor, and yours is to pay. You pledge yourselves when you vote 
for them, or when you vote at all, that you will sustain them when they 
are elected. They have trouble enough in their own sphere without 
chasing you up and down Chapel St., and cornering you in the dens of 
College at unreasonable hours to find you ready with nothing but prom- 
ises. They electioneer the Freshmen, but they expect better things of 
the other classes. 

One word to those who have not paid. There are 110 of you on our 
books. -As-you are, you are “something between a. hinderance and a 
help,” rather inclining to the former, for if your names did not deceive 
us we might reduce our edition to 200 copies, and save a great expense. 
If you will pay you can calculate how much assistance you will be to us. 
Now will you not perform that little favor ? 

Thus, gentlemen, you see that the condition of the Lit. is by no means 
an encouraging one, and you see what the great requisites are to its future 
success : enthusiasm—subscription—payment. 

We have taken this opportunity to make these few plain statements 
because we deemed it a very fitting one. We close our connection with 
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the Lit. with this number, and we desire to see the new board of editors 
better sustained than we have been, and than any previous board has 
been. We are not disappointed—we are not even angry, but we are in- 


terested in Maga., and are grieved at the apathy manifested towards her 
by the College world. C. 


The Philosophy of College Life. 


Tuere is a growing tendency in our student world, to measure the 
results of a College course by a merely intellectual standard. College 
Life is fast losing its romance and poetry, and gradually assuming the 
plodding gait of the drudge. The haleyon days of student freedom and 
jubilee and song, merry with laughter and rich in social cheer are chang- 
ing to the “melancholy days” of hermit reverie and scholastic seclusion. 

We are not prepared to array ourselves against the efforts which have 
been made of late, to secure a higher mental discipline. No doubt intel- 
lectual culture is the grand aim of the Collegiate system. At the same 
time Experience as well as Philosophy tell us that discipline is not a 
growth of the intellectual powers merely, but of the active and moral 
powers likewise. There is discipline to be gained outside of studio or 
recitation room—a discipline of the heart, of purpose, born and nursed 
*mid the trials, vicissitudes and achievements of social life. A strong 
purpose which shall triumph over all opposing forces, can never be con- 
structed by theory. 

That such a heart-culture is an essential element of a complete educa- 
tion, none will deny. The book student is educating but half his nature, 
and will make but half a man. And thus it often happens that students 
who have made a poor appearance in the division room, and on the ap- 
pointment list, but who have tested their powers and shaped their pur- 
poses in the stern experience of College life, succeed better in the world 
than the heroes of brilliant rushes and extraordinary feats of memory. 

It is our present object to contemplate College Life as an agency in 
developing the character and purposes. 

The influence which College life exerts upon those who yield them- 
selves to its sway, can hardly be exaggerated. In a society of five hun- 
dred youth, separated from the restraints of home, and united in the 
closest bonds of social intercourse at a period of life when the passions 
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and emotions are most exuberant, when habits are yet unformed, when 
friendships are warm and trustful,—in a society so unique in its construc- 
tion, so simple in its elements,—there is a wide theatre for the exercise 
of influence and the development of traits of character, which shall be 
fixed and abiding. 

But College life is unique in another respect, viz: in its relations to 
the life beyond. Life in all its phases is an experience of dreams, trials 
and lessons. Men are all dreamers, and life is the great laboratory in 
which their fancies are submitted to the test of trial, whether they are 
stable or visionary. But like the Alchemists of old, men too often are 
not satisfied with a single trial, and so refusing the lessons of content- 
ment, and humility, and faith, which it teaches, they waste their lives in 
vain experiments and aspirations, and end them in disappointment and sor- 
row. Fortunate he who heeds the earliest teachings of experience, and 
throwing away the playthings of childhood, seizes at once upon those 
practical aims and issues which alone lead to honorable success. 

And here we are prepared to understand the peculiar mission of Col- 
lege Life—a life within a life—upon which the student may experiment, 
as it were, and in which he may miniature his future career. To the 
College student in an especial manner, is it given to rehearse beforehand 
his life-drama, and thus to learn how to act his part most manfully. 

But how is this mission of College Life fulfilled? This question is best 
answered by following the student through the successive stages of the 
College course. Every year of College life develops a new phase of student 
history. And here, as in the great world-life, we may distinguish the 
same growing experience of dreams, trials and lessons. 

Freshman year may be safely styled dream-land par excellence. The 
Freshman enters College like a raw recruit, untried and eager for the first 
battle, or flushed with the success of school-boy skirmishing, and burn- 
ing with the hope of new laurels to be won as easily, Thus Freshman 
year is remarkably fertile in incipient great men. It is a year rich in the 
treasures of latent genius, and jubilant in the strength of undeveloped 
resources. 

The Halls of the Old Athenaeum are perfumed with the odors of Aca- 
demic reputations, and graced with many a bud of promise fresh from 
paternal and maternal flatteries. In such an atmosphere, inspiring 


“Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness, but despair ——” 


who would not dream of manhood, honor and fame? These dreams, 
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however delusive, are not without their kind offices. They serve to 
strengthen and encourage the dreamer, causing him to forget the toil 
and drudgery of the present in the anticipation of future rewards. 

Then comes Sophomore year, the season of trial. The young Hercu- 
les must now perform his “twelve labors.” The dreamer is awaked by 
the stern cry, “ work if you would win!” Idleness can no longer claim 
the honors of genius. A severer criticism now sits in judgment. That 
ordeal how few pass unscathed! How many dead hopes and wilted lau- 
rel wreaths deck that judgment seat ! a 

This season of trial, sad as are its consequences to a few, is to be re- 
garded as a necessary though bitter passage in our College experience. 
It is the only road to that thorough self-knowledge which is requisite to 
free the mind from the self-conceit of ignorance, and fit it for practical 
achievement. Thus viewed, Sophomore year may be compared to one 
of those great revolutions in Geologic history, which swept from the pre- 
Adamite earth whole genera of paleozoic life, that from their mould might 
spring a nobler race. 

The transition from the turmoil and conflict of Sophomore year to the 
still, settled serenity of Junior year is strikingly apparent to every care- 
ful observer. Through trials we have learned to recognize and rightly 
estimate each other’s qualities. Antagonism has tested the metal, and 
developed elements of character hitherto concealed. In the sharp battle, 
many a hero decked with borrowed plumes, has fallen; many a nameless 
warrior has won success. The era of popular men declines, and the steady 
growth of well founded reputations commences. Thus the calm skies of 
the “ golden year” are revealed no less clearly to the philosopher than to 
the poet. Its serene beauty is the natural, logical product of mutual 
knowledge and appreciation. 

We have now reached a stand-point whence the student may view his 
past experience, and draw useful lessons to guide him in his future plans. 
If he has been faithful to himself, he has now in some measure tested 
his powers and purposes. He entered College with visionary schemes 
of life and an undefined ambition. Now, from the ruins of his day- 
dreams, he may build the foundations of a practical yet noble career. 
Now, he may direct his ambition to definite objects of attainment, inten- 
sifying its effective power by narrowing its range. 

Senior year is marked by few characteristic features of its own, and 
may be regarded as a sort of supplement to Junior year. In this year, 
indeed, student friendships, knit more closely by common hopes and trials, 
gladden and purify, and social delights shed their most genial influences. 
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Yet it is a year of results rather than of new experiences. It is the old 
age of College life, a period of retrospection and grave thoughts of the 
future. Here it behooves the student to con well the moral of this life 
of experiment just closing, and thus to nerve himself for that life of action, 
“real and earnest,” soon to open. Now, 
“Let each his adamantine coat gird well,” 

so may we all with stout hearts and steady hands, go forth to reap the 
more vital experiences of a broader sphere. 

We are aware that this aspect of College life would seem in a measure 
ideal, should we attempt to illustrate it by individual examples. Yet we 
think the experience of many will respond toits truth. To some indeed, 
College life has no meaning beyond the daily routine of intellectual 
duties—sings no song save that whose dull music chimes with the call to 
labor. Such pass through College as pilgrims through a desert, leaving 
no traces of their footsteps, and gathering no trophies of their weary 
march, except the wan face on which a famished soul has written its 
mute, sad prayer. We intend no disparagement to intellectual culture. 
We honor the true scholar. But we shed a tear of pity over the spec- 
taele of a once noble, now distorted intellect embalmed in the tomb of 
a withered soul. If we would attain tosymmetry and perfection in devel- 
opment, we must study life as well as books, character as well as philos- 
phy. But this cannot be done in a cloister. 

But, while we ought to catch the full spirit of College life, we should, 
nevertheless, be on our guard against yielding passively to its influence. 
Here lies the great danger of student society. Instead of making College 
life tributary to self-culture, too many suffer themselves to be moulded 
by external forces. 

We are subject in College to two species of tyranny. There is the 
tyranny of “ College sentiment,” so called, a despot whose claims to legiti- 
macy, and even to identity, are for the most part traditional. Yet the 
College world bows to its fancied behests in humble submission, and few 
are found of sufficient moral courage and independence to resist it. 
Certain customs, maxims, and watchwords constitute its legal code, of 
which class spirit, patriotism, and fear are the executioners. 

Then there is the tyranny of College Oracles. The extent to which 
Hero worship is carried in College is as ludicrous as it is pernicious, 
History counts its heroes by the slowly revolving centuries, but we can 
count a score at any time. The origin of this “ Boswelliana lues” is 
often easily determined. Some men, on looking through the microscopic 
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lenses of their own souls, see stars of the first magnitude all about them. 
Others render homage on the good old mercantile principle of a fair 
profit by exchange. But its almost universal prevalence is an anomaly 
peculiar to College life. The opinions of many a student in regard to 
the hundred men in his class, if collected at intervals, would make ninety- 
nine geniuses, the remaining one being himself. Such Hero worship of 
course elevates its objects to the oracular tripod where they 
“ Like Cato give their little Senate laws, 
Or sit attentive to their own applause.” 

Thus they become the controllers of public sentiment, and earnest de- 
fenders of the “old traditions,” though Mahomet-like, they sometimes 
find it convenient to add new chapters to the College Koran. 

The great need of our College world is a higher type of individual 
independence in thought and action. We act too much in a body, and 
love to throw responsibility upon the decision of the majority. In the 
mass we are brave; alone, cowards. There is a tameness, a uniformity in 
our life which smacks of despotism. It wants that originality and decis- 
ion of character which marks, at the same time that it guarantees intel- 
lectual and social freedom. There should be less regard for tradition, 
and stricter search for right and truth ; less Hero worship, more Hero- 
ism. Thus only can we expect to raise College life to that ideal which 
we all love to picture,—a life free, hearty and joyous, and developing those 
noble purposes and irresistible energies, which characterize true man- 

L. L. Pe 


A Letter from the West Indies. 


Boro badratong.— Homer. 
Anything.—Shakespeare. 
Reveries.—Jk. Mar vel. 


Anp now for Trinidad ; but before I go on, Maga., let me remonstrate : 
you are not to put on your distant airs and patronize me too condescend- 
ingly, as altogether an unphilosophical or unobserving traveler, who goes 
out a trunk and returns one, because I do not record whether, for instance, 
from such to such a place we had fellow passengers; at one time we had, 
at another, not; whether they were instructive and entertaining; some- 
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times yes, sometimes no; what the population of this island; what the 
proportion of black to white; what the number of those whose color is 
doubtful, (woe’s us, Maga. always very great;) what the average of 
promising youth who wear clothes, or would if they had them; (great 
opportunity for the grand New Haven patent-acting, double-revolving, 
W. L, bare-backed, give-e’m-flannel-shirt Society ;) what the average of 
old men who perish uncared for, worn out by too long service or too 
much famine; what the condition of Colleges,-alms-houses and prisons ; 
lo! are they not all in my index, to be seen at 124, the best located 
room in N. C., (fact, Juniors, and plenty of furniture for sale ;) I am not 
necessarily to write statistics or sentiment, but I shall talk to you as though 
we were in the back parlor upon the tete-a-tete, you sitting by my side, 
your hand in mine, your head upon my —, your —, your eyes tur- —, 
your —, cheek, and—and you,— ah— 
“God knows what next, I can’t go on, 
I’m almost sorry that I e’er begun.” 

These propositions being established,—on Sabbath we were off Tobago. 
It is higher land than Barbadoes, very thinly inhabited, and giving a 
thousand proofs of its volcanic origin. Its hills and lowlands are com- 
pletely covered with pyramidal formations of rock and earth, skirted at 
the base by deep gorges. Its vegetation is for the most part low and 
stunted. It abounds in game; the prevailing kinds being Lape (lepus) 
and Ramier, (wild pigeon.) We passed the barracks, situated on the S. 
W. extremity, at noon, and in two hours were in sight of the high 
mountains of Trinidad, distant about 60 miles. At sundown we were in 
full view of them, and the scene was one to be remembered. About us 
the ocean was heaving in a long and gentle swell; away to the west the 
sun was sinking in unutterable splendor; above us the mountains were 
rolled up, their green backs against the sky, and these quite lost their 
dizzy heads within the clouds; while a few miles to the S. W. could be 
heard the wild current of Equator, storming through the Bocas towards 
the Caribbean Sea. This Equatorial current is formed in mid-Atlantic, 
passes westward to Cape St. Rovue, and is then divided, part going south 
to the Horn, part going north through the Serpent’s Mouth, (the narrow 
passage between the southern extremity of Trinidad and S. A.,) up the 
Gulf of Paria, and out the Dragon’s Mouth, (the narrow passages between 
the northern end of Trinidad and S. A., known as the Monkey, Middle, 
Little and Grand Bocas,) and thence to the head of the Gulf Stream. 
In these mouths the current is so strong that if a vessel succeed in getting 
through one, it is more than probable it will drift out again, either through 
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the’same or one of the others. Vessels have been known to be four 
weeks in getting through this passage of half a mile, into the gulf and 
out of danger of re-drifting ; six or seven days are not at all unusual. 
We were fortunate enough, however, to get through in three hours. The 
rocks are very high, particularly on the S. A. side, and the passage by 
moonlight was beautiful indeed. Sailing up the gulf to the capital—Port 
Spain,—we passed several islands, of which I shall speak anon. Now 
what one does when he goes to a strange country need not be told in 
character ; let us kindly hope he does nothing naughty. In general, 
however, he immediately pays his regards to the resident American Offi- 
cial, (in other words, puts a little salt on the tail of the American Eagle,) 
and then makes the acquaintance of his countrymen, whom he finds very 
hospitable and hungry for news from home. He takes especial delight 
in giving them the later political histories, not forgetting to get an occa- 
sional “dab” at old Hunkerism en passant. Afterwards he gets intro- 
duced to the Clubs for the sake of a social hour, to observe the fashions, 
and in the forlorn hope that the “ spia” may report him for the coming 
Governor's Ball,—which, for his sake, let us believe actually happens. 
Afterwards he is ready, as occasion may offer, to make the tour of famous 
places in good company. 

Of the many places in Trinidad worthy of note, one is the great Ca- 
thedral, filled with paintings and statuary. Notwithstanding its magnif- 
icence, however, one who has visited that in Montreal, will be much dis- 
appointed. A place of peculiar interest to me was the celebrated Bamboo 
grove on the Maraval. Imagine a deep little stream some 60 feet in width 
with bamboos on each side, growing a hundred feet high, and joining their 
tops above in a continuous arch for a quarter of a mile, until a turn in the 
gorge breaks the view; listen to the strange music of those hollow canes 
rubbed against each other by the wind, and watch the shadows of the 
changing scene in the still waters below, and you have in some sort an 
idea of this enchanting spot. There are also the grounds attached to the 
Governor’s residence, which are very highly cultivated and literally cov- 
ered with fountains. Not far from these, (in a close triangular gorge, at 
the base of two mountains which rise, the one into the clouds, the other 
far toward them,) are the water works erected by Lord Harris, in con- 
struction very nearly equal to “ Fairmount,” and greatly exceeding it in 
situation. These mountain sides are covered winter and summer, (per- 
petual summer,) with trees of the deepest green, the Palm, Mountain 
Cabbage, Cacao, Orange, Plantain, Banana and Bread trees ; add to this 
every here and there the Bois Immortal, a tree always and absolutely 
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glowing with large crimson flowers, and you have such hill sides as shall 
be seldom seen. 

Among other curiosities which I cannot stop to notice, I note the Hos- 
pital for Lepers. These poor creatures throng here in considerable num- 
bers, and are most loathsome looking outcasts. You see them in the 
streets, which they are occasionally permitted to enter, the disease only 
being contagious from the touch. They have the deathly palor of skin 
which belongs to nothing in the world but a corpse and themselves; are 
crippled at least in hands or feet, and are always trying to stop with a 
rag which they carry, the flow from putrid sores, which are, alas, to be 
healed no more. I am reminded of a like sort of Hospital somewhere 
in Asia, where young men prepare themselves with a ministerial educa- 
tion, take leave of their friends, and enter with the perfect certainty that 
they will contract the disease, and of course, return no more. When 
they die—which ordinarily happens in two or three years at most—a sig- 
nal is hoisted and another enters. Strange to say, this terrible post is 
never vacant. “There self-devotion is eloquent.” 

In the southern part of the island is a lake of pitch, a circle about a 
mile in diameter, in some parts hard and looking like coal, in other parts 
soft, so that you sink in it slowly. It is several thousand feet above the 
sea, but strange enough, a peculiarly marked stick sunk in it has been 
known to appear again in the gulf, which is proximate to the base of the 
mountain on whose top it is. This pitch is mixed with mud and used 
for paving, answering this purpose admirably. It is very highly inflam- 
mable, but cannot be used in grates like coal, because itjmelts, nor in any 
sort of iron enclosure, because it burns out the iron. When some cheap 
way shall be discovered in which to make it available, the property will 
be invaluable. Vanilla is found here, and cacao, (alias chocolate ;) coffee 
is raised to some extent, grown in a pod which looks just likea cherry, and 
contains always two kennels, laid with their flat surfaces together. 
Quantities of monkeys are to be found in the woods, and boaconstrictors 
verily as large in diameter as a barrel ; for the truth of this my inform- 
ant vouched, who said that they moved but once a year, and then for 
food ; in the mean time the rank vegetation of this climate grows entirely 
over them. He told me of a party of his friends who once built a fire 
beside one in the woods, mistaking it for a log, when suddenly, to their 
utter horror, they found the monster in motion. He was too badly 
purned, however, and too much frightened to turn and eat them. The 
woods here abound in Lape, Ramier, Agouti and Deer, of which last I 
saw fortunate enough to see several specimens. But one cannot always 
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stop in this beautiful island. So having experienced here, as also at Bar- 
badoes, a most unexpected amount of hospitality and attention, which 
fact I record in gratitude, and for the hope of others, let me dine in sor- 
row for the last time in Trinidad, simply stopping to state, that the meal 
hours in the W. I. are among the best of their arrangements: viz, a cup 
of coffee at 6 A. M., breakfast at 10, dinner from 4 to 6, and a cup of 
tea at 9—and I will delay no longer; compliments are interchanged, 
gratitude expressed, moorings cast,—so vale, bene, vale. 

As we sail down the harbor which is much the finest in the W. L, we 
have a full view of the magnificent scenery of Trinidad, said to be superi- 
or to that of any of the other islands, and which I am fully prepared to 
believe. Just there on the jutting hill side you see that cross, and won- 
der to note a lightning rod attached to it. Well, not long since that 
same place was occupied by another cross, which the Gods demolished 
by a thunderbolt. By some strange metathesis, however, it was accepted 
as a sign of signal favor from heaven ; but the next cross was provided 
with a ward against such ardent love taps. Just below you notice that low 
level green sward, with the cacaos skirting the water’s edge. That is a 
most beautiful and fertile plantation ; but all over it so deadly a malaria 
prevails that no white man was ever known to sleep there of a night, 
and live to see the morning’s sun. You shudder as you pass along, lest 
its breath shall affect you on the water. But now you are a long way 
out of sight of it, and do you see those low bushy trees upon the shore ? 
Those are the deadly manchanillo, the Upas of the Indies. If you should 
touch them, the skin at the place of contact would fester and putrefy ; if 
you should sleep beneath them you would perish. But now we are past 
all these, and down so far that we can hear again the stormy Bocas; 
right here among these beautiful islands, in this most beautiful moonlight, 
we must anchor for ballast in the shape of stones. “ Bear a hand, boys, 
and let the iron go,”—and down she goes, the massive chain thundering 
through the hawser—down 70 fathoms, waking the echoes sleeping by 
crag and cave. The wondrous music dies away at last, and we'll to ham- 
mocks, and in the morning try these same crags and caves. Turn out 
now before the sun, for the “ Mate” brings word of a nice little beach 
where we may bathe with nothing at all to fear save sharks, of which 
we are bound to confess there are oceans here; but with one to watch 
while the other swims, there shall be little harm. There now, how light 
and lithe you feel; so we'll leave the mate to follow the crew and 
boats round that rocky crag for ballast, and we'll clamber up this steep 
and see what lies beyond. It is too steep for you, and the volcanic rocks 
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argillaceous as sponge, are too insecure ; but these long pendants from the 
trees, such as you have never seen before, are stout and will serve you 
like aladder. There you are at the top, and you stand wondering at 
the serpent-like vines which hug the trees from roots to top, but more 
than all at the flowers hanging from every part of them, exactly resembling 
a fish here, a butterfly there, and there a bird. These are called para- 
sites, and have been the wonder of many an eye before. A little way 
beyond you see what you think is cactus ; indeed on close inspection you 
are sure of it; but such cactus! You immediately begin to search for 
the top, the trees being so thick as to make this a matter of some difli- 
cutly, and there, seventy-five feet above you it is putting out fresh shoots 
in still luxuriant growth, all around you the earth is radiant in flowers, 
they are none of them pale, but their color seems to partake of the lux- 
uriance of everything about them. You note a sort of desolate feeling, 
as of utter strangeness, creeping over you, that you are able to recognize 
none of them; when a little way beyond you think you see familliar 
faces from that high bank ; there can be no mistake; there is the deep 
bell cup, the long and crooked stamen, the fiber-like pistils, the same 
delicate tracery, though perhaps a shade deeper, of coloring; and in 
spite of you the tears are starting to find that here, where everything 
else, though beautiful, is strange, the morning-glories which bloomed on 
the porch at home, and made your childhood glad, are springing native 
to your sight. Further on is a grove ‘of Orange trees, but the rough 
coat of the fruits betray their character, and we will “not stop to taste 
them, for though astonishingly large they are also astonishingly sour. 
Here we are, at last, to the southern edge of the island whose name— 
Cronstadt—(what nerveless ears, what deliberate, malicious and ingen- 
ious tongues must these Russians possess to inflict upon us so many ca- 
cophonous, jaw-breaking words,) I had forgotten to mention; and that 
low line of cloud, far across the green and level waters of this Gulf of 
Paria, are the headlands of the Spanish main. We cannot choose but 
rest here for a moment, for nature and fatigue alike invite to rest and 
revery. See there below us, how the serene and awful sharks are wag- 
ging their grizzly fins in the wooing sunlight; and there where the lazy 
turtles, (monsters which at 40 cts. per Ib., would make us rich at home,) 
are thrusting up their round heads for the air. Farther out there are no 
doubt, numbers of tumbling whale; and only a few miles from here is 
an institution, in which some of them are like to be warmly interested, 
designed as a trial for their bulgy, bony, greasy and glorious majesties. 
The birds which we see flying about in such great quantities just over 
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the water, are the Pelican, Booby and Tropic bird, in picturing which, 
from Peter Parley, our childish ingenuity was so much exercised in days 
‘lang syne.” The contemplation, the exclusive society of these brutes, 
at last awake in one the sentiment of the spot—the genius loci—a brood- 
ing of awful but delightful solitude, a conciousness of utter sequestration. 


“It is not quiet—is not peace, 
But something deeper far than these.” 


What now to you that the tragedic tread of History is thundering by 
the rock where Prometheus lay, and over the courses which the goaded 
Io trod? What to you even that the heat of a mighty disorganic antag- 
onism is thawing into the very vitals of your own country, and the shock 
of a complex warfare starting every stone in her foundation, and strain- 
ing every timber in her sacred temple of Liberty? Whatever there is of 
disquiet, of turmoil, of agony in the outer world, you may, for the time, 
make as nothing here. These gigantic trees, these flowers, this beetling 
cliff, these shadows, this sunlight, this ocean, this breathing air, all speak 
to the invisible sympathies, the yearning heart, as the oracles of God; 
and this music of the wind breaking through these awful bars of ever- 
lasting rock, recalling the old stanza: 
« And now ’twas like all instruments, 

And now it was a flute ; 

And now it was an angel’s voice 

That maketh the heavens be mute.” 
How it rouses, not the passions, the Furies, but the gentle, holy 
Graces of the soul! and whatever train they bring of high hope, of 
generous purpose, of daring faith, of eternal courage, one feeling there is, 
unusual and thrilling, a feeling which I cannot satisfactorily analyze, 
excited by the entire absence of anything like death; not that it is not 
potential here, but that it is not, and has never been actual. There are 
no “last remains ” underneath these clods, nor have these winds or waves 
ever flung out a requiem over any spot “where the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep.” Even the vegetable matter so peculiar in this climate, 
does not fall and decay, but dries up and exhales upon the very place of 
its growth. Thus naturally in the contemplation of what lies beyond, 
one feels none of that shrinking which the ordinary nearness of death 
occasions, but with the senses sharpened by a daring faith, it seems pos- 
sible to detect new sights, and grand and solemn harmonies in the invis- 
ible air; and not possible only, but permitted to grasp at the sacred 
secrets of the life to come. Death seems a road beautiful and high 
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through a “golden gate,” which one might travel like a thought; an 
exhaling which a single aspiration might accomplish. Nor let me be 
thought to affect sentimentalism in writing out these experiences, for I 
believe that in sickness or any peculiar trial, the heart that is not utterly 
hardened, spontaneously and almost of necessity goes back to and derives 
consolation from such times of unusual spiritual development, and that 
in that latest hour these spots, radiant with such holy memories, will be 
the “last of earth” to the setting soul. 

And now after this long revery, let us down by this break-neck crag 
into the cave beneath, which legend has consecrated as the sometime home 
of Blue Beard the Pirate, (there is a house once occupied by him still 
standing in St. Thomas,) the terror of our infancy, in the story book with 
red pictures. In religious observance of our custom to carry from every 
place of note which we visit, something characteristic of it,so that in 
years to come, our cabinet may be in itself a critical record of our travels, 
we will break off a piece of this stiletto-like stalactite—and to ship 
again; and when next you hear of us, Maga., it shall be in connection 
with the Sefioritas of Porto Rico, who taught us Spanish, and those other 
nameless ones who threw cologne and rose-water upon us during the 
carnival. R. 


The Secret. 


Mipnicat has died on the air, 
The tumult is hushed in the town, 

No footfall is heard in the street, 
Where the snow drops noiselessly down. 


Silence, with step like a ghost, 
Its mantle trails over the ground, 
I sicken in feverish desire, 
For the sweet, kind shock of a sound. 


The arms of the skeleton elms 
Reach solemnly out from the gloom, 
They seem to be pointing at me, 
And beck’ning to forms in the room. 


Why does this feverish flood 

Swell thfis through my veins, like a sea, 
And why do the skeleton arms 

Seem mocking and pointing at me? 
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There’s a mystery in my heart, 
And my thoughts stand dumbly aloof; 
Consciousness points toward the truth, 
But fears determinate proof. 


My thoughts stand dumbly apart; 

They shrink from the knowledge they hide ; 
My soul is aghast like a thief 

When his secret is breathed at his side. 


There’s a mystery in my heart, 
A new and passionate thrill ; 

My sympathies break from self 
Despite my arrogant will. 


An influence sweeter than pride, 
Is sceptered and throned in my soul; 
J am no longer the king, 
Another has now the control. 


I fear for my secret, and long 
For the day and the din of the mart ; 
For silence, stealthy and strange, 
Seems like a spy on my heart. 


The Song of Milgenwater.* 


No literary production, whatever may be its character or the reputation 
of its author, can escape, if in any degree meriting it, the most just and 
unsparing ridicule. 

There is in man a sense of the ridiculous, which will break forth, when 
occasion offers, despite his efforts to repress it. 

In Literature, this universal feeling expresses itself, most forcibly, and 
successfully, perhaps, by means of Parody. 

The power of mimicry, which so delights us when seen in him who 
imitates the voice, gestures, phrases and appearance of those whom nature 
has distinguished by peculiar characteristics, gives far more pleasure when 


* The Song of Milgenwater. Translated from the original Fejee by Mare 
Antony Henderson, D, C. L. Cincinnati: Jones, Brown & Robinson. 1856. 
VOL. XXI. 18 
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the mimic can imitate the features and movements of the mind, as well 
as the “accidents of the body ”—can give us the thoughts, style, and 
mental characteristics of an author, served up so as to convey sound in- 
struction, combined with infinite amusement. 

Hence it is,that Parody has ever been so universally popular ; that by 
it Truth has ever been most severely tested, abuses most effectually re- 
formed, and Justice most readily and surely discovered ; hence, in all 
ages, men of the rarest genius have devoted their talents to this, and 
gained therefrom, as did the authors of the “Rejected Addresses,” a re- 
nown, rivaling that of the great men whose peculiarities they so happily 
burlesqued and mimicked. 

Not long since, the great American Poet gave to the world his last 
and greatest production, “ The Song of Hiawatha.” The reputation of 
its author, together with its mysterious title, conspired to give it a hearty 


. welcome from the literary world. The critics were dumbfounded, and 


even now stand undecided what to think or say, with safety to them- 
selves. One,mysteriously whispers in his neighbor’s ear, “ Edda!” another, 
“ Scandinavian !” and still a third, as if the shade of Encar A. Pox still 
walked the earth, hints of “ Plagiarism.” 

Different was its effect upon the popular mind. Some, standing apart 
with the critics, and ignorant of its contents, spoke sneeringly of its 
merits. The thousands that have read it, have all been fascinated with 
the beauty of its smoothly gliding verses—now charmed with its sweet- 
ness, anon, thrilled with its grandeur and sublimity. 

Soon, as might be expected, it met with imitators. A parody appears, 
turning into ridicule its peculiar characteristics of structure and sentiment, 
and, by the most grotesque combination of names and things, producing 
in the mind feelings hardly akin to those that the original inspired. 

The example has been set ; now all follow suit. Hiawathean effusions 
appear, as thick as the locusts of Egypt, and not a whit less abominable. 
The newspapers are loaded with them. We meet them at every corner. 
The grocer advertises his codfish, tobacco and brooms; the butcher his 
tallow, pigtails and tripe, and the quack-medicine vender, his panaceas 
and wonder working nostrums—all in their execrable, string-halted 
trochees, until the disgusted community have uttered a “‘ would to Heaven” 
that Hiawatha had never seen the light. 

Among these worthless imitations, one or two only, have deserved the 
name of Parodies; and, of them, the best is that whose title heads this 
article. 

The poem of Mr. Longfellow needs no praise from us. It is a gem, that 
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far outshines his other productions, and will sparkle brighter than ever, 
when they are long forgotten. Yet we laughed often, and heartily, when 
; reading this capital burlesque, abating not one jot, but rather increasing 
: our admiration of the original. 

It is our purpose to give a brief analysis of The Song of Milgenwater, 
hoping that some of our readers may be induced thereby to examine it, 
in connection with Hiawatha, for themselves. 

The poem was translated from the original Fejee, and bears so strong 
a resemblance to the poem of Mr. Longfellow, that the translator, fearing 
lest Hiawatha should be considered a mere imitation of it, “ recognizes in 
it only another evidence of that unity of thought, which characterizes the 
human species !” 

The Poet, after answering all questions, which an imaginary “John 
Smith or John Smith’s uncle” may propose to him, in regard to the 
sources of his information, commences the life of his hero, the mighty 
Milgenwater. His mother, “Kimo Kairo,” fell from a plum tree in the 
Planet Venus, 


“ Down to Plow-e-tup, the cornfield,” 


where our hero is born. His mother dies, and he is found by an old 
nurse, and brought up 
“On the banks of Watta-puddel— 
Rushing river, Watta-puddel.” 


Advancing from youth to manhood, many are the noble traits and ac- 
complishments developed in him. For 


“ He could take and fire an arrow— 
Run right after—go right by it— 
Then stop short and say, distinctly, 
Always ‘ Jack,’ and sometimes ‘ Robbin-sun,’ 
Ere the lazy arrow got there”— 


“He could do the Cutta-dido, 
Cut the pigeons’ wing so quickly 
That his heels would strike together 
Eighty times, and even ninety— 
Once he did it ninety-nine times—. 
One more would have made the hundred.” 


Such was his prowess, and all men looked on him as the bravest and the 
best, and every woman was wishing that 


“ He was her’n, and she was his’n, 
Ever her’n and ever his’n, 
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Her’n and his’n, now and ever, 
Each one wishing for our hero. 
But he wishing not for no one ; 
Having other things to think on, 
Other fish upon the griddle, 
Other fish to fry upon it.” 


He has two bosom friends, 
“Silli-ninkum, the sweet piper, 
And the very fat man, Beedell,” 


whose good qualities are next depicted. Milgenwater, having arrived at 
the age of discretion, very naturally falls in love, and 
“Thinking of his Pogee-wogee, 
Of the blue eyed sweet potatoe 
In the village of the Noodles,” 


resolves to marry her forthwith, being led to this determination by these 
calm and philosophical conclusions : 


“ Just as, to a big umbrella 
Is the handle when it’s raining, 
So a wife is, to her husband ; 
Though the handle do support it, 
’Tis the top keeps all the rain off ; 
Though the top gets all the wetting, 
*Tis the handle bears the burden— 
So the top is good for nothing 
If there isn’t any handle, 
And the case holds vice versa.” 


He journeys far away to the-village of the Noodles, and 
“Fetched his lozenge, fetched the gum-drop, 
Fetched the stick of maple candy, 


Pogee-wogee, Sweet Potato, 
Loveliest of female Noodles,” 


and they had a grand wedding party : 
“ All day Wednesday, boys were running 
Up and down, throughout the village 
For to leave a soda-cracker, 


At the door of every wigwam, 
As a card of invitation.” 


” Fifteen years of wedded life passed away. His friends, Silli-ninkum, 
and Beedel, fat man, have departed this life. 


“ Never jumps a sheep that’s frightened 
Over any fence whatever— 
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Over wall, or fence, or timber, 

But a second follows after, 

And a third upon the second, 

And a fourth, and fifth, and so on— 

First a sheep, and then a dozen, 

Till they all, in quick succession, 

One by one, have got clean over. 

So misfortunes, almost always 

Follow after one another, 

Seem to watch each other, always 

When they see the tail uplifted, 

In the air the tail uplifted, 

As the sorrow leapeth over ; 

Lo! they follow, thicker, faster, 

Till the air of earth seems darkened 

With the tails of sad misfortunes,” 
The “ sneezy, freezy winter” comes, and with it the Fever “ Doan-chu- 
no-me,” and the Ague “ Wot-el-sha-ku,” and Pogee-wogee is their vic- 
tim. The doctors, “ Nau-she-atus,” give her up, and she too departs for 
the land of “ Ponee-rag-bag.” Milgenwater, inconsolable, finds nothing 
left to live for. Sadly he bids farewell to his people, sets forth in his 
skiff, and floats down the Watta-puddle, 

“To the region of the sunset, 

To the hole the sun drops into. 

And the gray goose, Dab-si-di-do, 

O’er the troubled waters flying, 

Sereamed out, ‘Good-bye, Milgenwater ;’ 

And the Yalla-gal, the wood-chuck 

Squeaked out, ‘ Good-bye, Milgenwater,’ 

And the melancholy bull-frog, 

Brek-e-kex-co-ax, the bull-frog 

On the river’s shiney margin, 

Echoed, ‘ Good-bye, Milgenwater.’”— 
He reaches the land of Ponee-rag-bag, and finds that 

In her blanket, wet and dripping, 

Just as much alive as usual 

Stood there, smiling, on the landing, 

Pogee—loveliest of Noodles,” 
and his friends Silli-ninkum, and Beedel, fat man, all restored to health 
by the reviving effects of Hydropathy. They all return together to their 
own country, and Milgenwater, grateful, taught the people how to shun 
all diseases that flesh is heir to. 


“ By the Plunge-bath, and the blanket, 
By the use of Hydropathy.” 
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Here they passed the remainder of their days, in peace and happiness. 
“ And our hero doubly liveth 
On the banks of Watta-puddel, 
In the hearts of all his people, 
Whom he taught the Bath and Blanket— 
Glorious system—Hydropathy.” 


And thus endeth the “ Pome.” 


In this brief sketch we have given only an outline of the achieve- 
ments of Milgenwater and the other characters in the work, clipping out 
here and there a sentence from many equally good. We would again, 
in conclusion, recommend the book to the attention of all. It will fur- 
nish even the most sober and “ grouty ” of us, mirth enough to prove an 
antidote to all the sorrow we may be feeling, perhaps, even, to that grief 
we are supposed to be weighed down by at the approach of a four weeks’ 
vacation. 


The Historical Element in Literature. 


Menrat philosophers tell us, that reflection on the operations of our 
own minds, belongs to a mature understanding. Children, say they, are 
busied with the objects of sense. Their first thoughts are of things ex- 
ternal ; their first efforts are experiments on the phenomena of the outer 
world. The inward man is studied at a much later period of life. The 
mind looks not at itself, nor seeks to examine its own workings until 
years have developed and strengthened it. 

We do not, however, learn this truth from personal progress alone. 
It is, to be sure, first and most strikingly revealed by the growth of 
man from childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from man- 
hood to old age. But his experience proclaims it no less certainly as 
he advances from epoch to epoch in the march of civilization. It is as 
prominent in national, as in individual development. In the early part 
of a people’s existence the attention of men is taken up with that which 
is concrete. Whatever is philosophical or abstract is the product of a 
more advanced period. Before this kind of thought makes its appear- 
ance, @ nation must pass through its infancy and evince all the pecu- 
liarities, which belong to that stage of its being. At first, like the young 
child, it looks at ywhat is before it. The partially civilized mind is at- 
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tracted by the more obvious relations of things. It does not at once 
penetrate beneath the surface either of man’s own nature, or of the facts 
which fall under his notice. But it selects, as the objects of its superfi- 
cial study, human actions and the grandeur of external creation. These 
are constantly presenting themselves to the admiration of the un- 
cultivated intellect. They are plain, palpable and always visible. They 
do, indeed, contain hidden truths, but some of their characteristics are so 
striking that it requires no metaphysical eye to discern them. 

Attention to the external world has given to the origin of almost 
every people some very interesting features. Men, born and reared 
amidst the noise of nature’s thousand voices, try to interpret her teach- 
ings. Destitute of the refinements which attend an age of improve- 
ment, and instigated by that love of the marvelous, so peculiar to all 
mankind, they assign to each of her departments a presiding deity ; 
they create for themselves systems of mythology. Hence we find that 
some of the earliest writings, which have come down to us from the na- 
tions of antiquity, have a mythological caste. 

Likewise—and what is more to our purpose—the attention paid in 
these primitive times to human action, has been followed by a remarka- 
ble result. The deeds of men, next to the beauties of the outward world, 
are the most tangible objects of thought. It is natural, therefore, that 
they should at once engage the study of a nation, just emerging from 
the darkness of barbarism into the road that leads to civilization. 
Hence the record of these deeds, along with mythological writings, must 
be ranked among the first productions of literature. The oldest crea- 
tions of intellect, though they be poetical works, have, at their founda- 
tion, historic matter. They sing the actions of heroes, the exploits of 
warriors, the contentions of states. 

It is not alone, however, on account of their obviousness and continual 
occurrence, that men write first of these things. There are other 
motives impelling them. The passions of a man, crude and half bar- 
barous, are stronger than those which cultivation has softened and sub- 
dued. Patriotism, whether it consist in devotion to a tribe or to a country, 
is, in his bosom, ardent and sometimes even violent. Under its influence 
he records the deeds of his chief, or describes the struggles through 
which the land of his nativity has passed. He has, too, such admiration 
for physical achievements, as we, of a later day, may not be able to ap- 
preciate. Besides this, the excitement of warlike pursuits and the ac- 
tivity caused by constant exercise, lead him to select the sublimest and 
most stirring theme, which his knowledge or experience can suggest. 
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Again, the authors of every age feel the importance of leaving to pos- 
terity an account of the events which take place in their own time. 
Mingled with this feeling, also, is the desire so to execute the task as to 
gain the plaudits of a future generation. 

From a combination of causes like these, history becomes the first 
source, from which the writers of a people draw their materials. It may 
almost be called the basis of national literature. Nor does it cease to be 
the storehouse of subject-matter, after language has assumed a more 
permanent form and attained a more perfect development. It is a con- 
stant repository of brilliant ideas. Nations, like individuals, delight to 
narrate the occurrences of their past lives. They dwell with interest 
upon their own experience. National pride, too, turns the citizen of a 
prosperous country to her history. Moreover, it is to the past that men 
jook for lessons to guide them in the present. Nor, unless they learn 
what has happened, can they decide what the future will bring forth. 
These considerations will ever induce authors to base their productions 
upon the great facts of history. Those are comparatively few who de- 
vote themselves to Mental Philosophy or the abstract exercises; those 
must have deep penetration, who understand fully the peculiarities of 
their own age; so that to the majority the past alone can furnish fitting 
themes. Every day’s reading proves to us, that History still retains its 
influence over the different kinds of writing. Scarcely a book falls into 
our hands that does not give evidence of its control. The statesman and 
the orator appeal to its facts as confirmatory of their doctrines; the 
dramatist makes use of its incidents ; the Epic poet studies its characters 
in order to create his ideal hero ; the philosopher, too, deduces from its dry 
details, principles and rules for the direction of national and individual 
conduct. It will always underlie and form a part of the national liter- 
ature, infusing into the latter its own spirit in the beginning, and ever 
afterwards continuing to animate it. By giving, in this way, to authors 
a rich store of materials to work upon, it enlarges the domain of intel- 
lectual production. 

We have thus glanced at the origin of the influence which History 
has over Literature; it may be well to consider more specifically its na- 
ture. This depends, in a great measure, upon the advancement which 
the nation has made in civilization. In an age of partial development 
the worth of history is but little understood. Then its facts only are 
adored; their brilliancy dazzles the mind; men admire them because 
they are grand and they admire the agencies which have brought them 
about. Their true meaning is concealed ; their moral aspect is covered 
with a veil; their gross and inhuman character alone is held up to view 
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To the eye of such an unreflecting age they appear to be nothing more 
than spectacles of strength matched against strength. Together they 
constitute a mere panorama of jostling foes. They are regarded only as 
physical events and receive homage on account of their physical gran- 
deur. The profound philosophy which they embody has not yet been 
penetrated. When this view is taken of them they feed the imagination 
and give to the times a romantic character; poetry monopolizes and 
beautifies them. Thus at a rude and barbarous period History does not 
form a distinct and separate department of Literature. It is an instru- 
ment in the hands of the poet. But, though its chief effect is to encour- 
age imaginative writing, its incidents are no less really recorded and its 
influence no less really felt. 

At a time, however, of greater cultivation, the power which it exerts 
is of a different nature. It does not now merely inspire admiration for 
brilliant facts. Men are no longer carried away by the sublimity of 
force. History is now probed more deeply, and its moral truths ap- 
preciated more fully. From facts are deduced principles. The latter 
only are objects of search; the former are themselves valueless. But a 
careful study of them enables men to form general conclusions. Theo- 
ries of government are started. Political philosophy takes its rise. 
Restraints are imposed upon old institutions and the way opened for new. 
After History becomes thus important, it deserts its subordinate position. 
It is no longer the servant of the bard, but becomes an independent 
branch of Literature. Its value is now so priceless that men are induced 
to examine it for its own sake. Authors devote themselves to recording, 
arranging and interpreting its mighty occurrences. Its effects are more 
extensive and noticeable. Formerly the influence which it had, was in- 
direct and secret. While writers were using it to give beauty and solid- 
ity to their particular departments of composition, it was so smothered 
as to indicate but feebly the revolution it was able to work. But now 
the veil that covered it has been torn aside, and it affects the world of 
thought directly, powerfully, universally. A distinct kind of intellectual 
product, it still further enlarges the domain of literature. It introduces 
into it a philosophic mode of thinking, gives to all its divisions strength 
and solidity ; tinges, with a shade of seriousness, the whole national 
mind. 

The Historian says much about the dignity of History. How often 
does he allude to events, whick the sternness of his muse will not allow 
him to detail in full! The cause of this veneration is obvious. The 
historic writer tells what has really taken place. There must be, in 
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what he relates, no fiction. Men dare not falsify the trials through 
which their country has passed. Posterity would cry out against it. 
Hence the chief characteristic of History is truthfulness. Truth is its 
very foundation; without truth it would lose its own nature. Men, 
therefore, consider it sacred; they are cautious how they trespass upon 
its requisitions. And those departments of literature, which draw so 
largely from its materials, cannot but be imbued, to some extent, with 
its spirit. From this it can be shown that history necessarily imposes 
restraints upon the Dramatist, the Novelist, and the Epic Poet. Of its 
facts, as before said, they are obliged to make a liberal use, But the 
same causes which create this dependence, operate in another way : 
they will always so act upon an enlightend age as to influence the 
majority of those, who never handle the pen, to read History. The 
Dramatist, therefore, must be truthful in his delineations. He cannot, 
without injury to himself, distort character. Those great men, whose 
sufferings he depicts in tragic strain, have been studied by his readers. 
These demand, that the peculiarities attributed to the “ Dramatis Per- 
sone,” should be consistent with their acts, as recorded by History. 
The same applies to the Novelist and the Epic Poet. They are all 
forced to be both natural and truthful. 

If this be true, another important result follows. History is the 
record of actions—of conduct. Itis by actions that we judge of charac- 
ter. Hence a nation’s history reveals its inward life; is an index to the 
qualities of its mind and its heart; gives to it individuality; makes 
plain, wherein it differs from the other people of the globe. Then, of 
course, the historic spirit, which is so deeply infused into Literature, 
must give this also individuality. It makes Literature peculiarly na- 
tional—such that a people may call it its own. EALBAUE. 


William Pitt. 


We know no such types, historical or otherwise, of that much talked 
of, much thought of, much sought for character, the successful man, as 
the Younger Pitt. Bent upon one great purpose he strove for it with a 
steadiness, an energy almost superhuman, Keeping the goal steadily 
before him, swerving neither to the right hand nor to the left, casting 
aside as useless all desires, passions, tendencies which he could not mould 
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into levers of progress, on the one hand, cutting himself off abruptly 
from the dissipations and enjoyments common to the young men of his 
time, and on the other abandoning the genial and warm delights of social 
intercourse and of home, crushing in himself all that constitutes the man 
of society that he might be more completely the man of state, ignoring 
entirely from his vocabulary domestic life, and wedding himself as entirely 
to public life, he displayed an energy and persistance of will, an absorp- 
tion of mind, a strength of endeavor which enabled him to pursue and 
accomplish more fully the objects of his ambition, than any other states- 
man of England, and that too, without sacrificing, as almost every great 
politician has, his manliness, honor and integrity. 

Precociously developed, becoming absorbed at a very early age with the 
idea that he must take Chatham’s place in the House of Commons, and 
when he stood higher than his father, this idea expanding into a grasp 
for supreme power, and when he had gained this, still further enlarging 
to wield that power for the glory of England ; fully understanding these 
three eras of his life, and we have William Pitt guiding the ship of State 
safely through one of the severest crises England ever experienced, filling 
her treasury, restoring her credit, renewing the tarnished lustre of her 
military fame, raising her from an abject, almost hopeless, condition, toa 
ruling power in Europe, making her battle with French anarchy at every 
step, dying of grief and chagrin as the sun of Austerlitz arose, yet be- 
queathing to her a policy and life which found not its end externally un- 
til the Arch Agitator was exiled to St. Helena, and the peace of Europe 
restored, and internally will not run its course until the National debt is 
liquidated. 

In order to appreciate more fully this wonderful man, the oneness of 
his purpose, and the sacrifices he made to accomplish it, we will examine 
briefly the boy developing into the man, the man into the orator, the 
orator into the statesman. That instinct, or rather almost miraculous in- 
tuition, which always characterized and was the mainspring of his success, 
appears to have directed.him in the selection and pursuit of his studies. 
Delving deeper into the classics than any one of his age, not to elucidate 
knotty points and grammatical niceties, not for mere scholar’s lore, but 
to criticize, to model after the thought, the argument, the style, and trans- 
lating, to acquire that choice and fluency of words, aptitude of phrase, 
ar! strength of expression indispensable to the orator; dipping into 
maticmavcs only so far as to master habits of fixed and earnest attention ; 
dropping metaphysics when he had learned its fine distinctions and ab- 
stract reasonings, preferring supremacy in one, to greatness in all, he 
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abandoned every science at just that point where it ceased to be useful 
to him on the rostrum and at the helm of State. 

That he was the misanthrope and ascetic he has been represented we do 
not believe, but rather, that he was preéminently fitted to adorn the social 
circle and enjoy the pleasures of society, for when we consider him, as 
Wilberforce says, the wittiest man he ever met, when we remember his 
fascinating conversational powers, his popularity among the gay fellows 
of the circuit, his convivialities at Boarshead tavern, Eastcheap, in mem- 
ory of the Bard of Avon, where in quick repartee, in apt quotation, in 
happy allusion, in the humor that sparkles from brimming bumpers, he 
was the most amusing of the company; when we think of him indulg- 
ing in the wild hilarities, the gaming and drinking, the rollicking jollities 
of the Goosetree Club, with the same intense energy which marked his 
every act, we cannot but conclude that it was something other than na- 
ture which transformed him into the stern, haughty, cold, austere premier 
of after years. 

Nor need we search far to find an explanation of this change. Pitt 
saw that his great rival for place and power would be the genial, glorious, 
profligate Fox, the gambler and debauchee, the prince over a wassail 
bowl, the man of fashion and professed roue, and that against such a 
person, with powerful friends, and the leader of a strong party, his only 
hope lay in backing up his youth and supposed inexperience by a pure 
character, sterling integrity, and high honor, The result proved his wis- 
dom, for without that unblemished reputation which grew by contrast 
with his great opponent, even all his splendid talents would never have 
gained the confidence of his countrymen, and made him arbiter of their 
destinies at the age of twenty-four. 

The leading qualities which characterized Pitt as a politician, were tact, 
sagacity, prudence, and decision, and never were these more prominently 
exhibited than in the earlier years of his parliamentary life. Standing 
aloof from both Rockingham and Shelburne, supporting such measures of 
either as seemed in his judgment best, making speeches which proved to 
the country that the mantle of Chatham had fallen upon shoulders well 
worthy to wear it, he thus occupied a singular and independent position, 
singly almost a party, a separate power in the House, calling attention to 
himself, as one fitted for lofty station, and avoiding the necessity of ad- 
vancing by slow gradations through the rank and file of placemen. The 
war with America was in a deplorable condition. The treasury exhausted, 
armies defeated, its continuance only adding to the disgrace and discom- 
fiture already so great. But George the Third was obstinately opposed 
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to peace, and the ambitious young statesman was forced to face the wrath 
of the monarch on the one hand, and dire necessity on the other. Nobly, 
gloriously did he perform his task ; sparing the feelings of the monarch, 
and in not assaulting him, avoiding the error which ruined Fox, and would 
have blasted his own Cabinet prospects forever, he grappled the subject 
like a giant, urged the reconciliation with an eloquence and power which 
even he never surpassed, and placed the matter in such a light as to se- 
cure his own conduct from Royal censure, and make the measure con- 
sistent with Royal honor. 

His refusing to accept the glittering prize of the premiership—the ob- 
ject of all his aspirations—until the coalition should have run its course, 
and the coalition ministry have surfeited the country with their follies and 
errors,—his masterly management of affairs during the critical period of 
his early chieftainship, when he had no party on which to rely, no sup- 
porters of distinction, an overwhelming majority against him, and that 
majority headed by the ablest parliamentary leader which the House of , 
Commons had ever seen,—his patient waiting night after night, confident 
of the final issue, while vote after vote was passed censuring his course, 
and declaring they had no confidence in him,—his baffling all their 
questionings and attacks by his majestic eloquence and imperial reserve, 
—his refusing to prorogue and urging them on and on in their mad career 
of self-destruction, until the whole nation was moved for Pitt and the 
King,—and then dissolving parliament, and throwing himself in the 
arms of the country, which proved that his confidence was not misplaced 
by rallying to his support in the most extraordinary manner, and placing 
in his hands that great majority by means of which he wielded the ener- 
gies of England during the seventeen most eventful years of her stirring 
life,—all these struggles and triumphs prove him to have been a man of 
towering intellect and powerful eloquence, of energy and tact equal to 
the greatest emergencies, of far-seeing statesmanship, of coolness, patience, 
and judgment, and of a boldness which dared anything, aided by a dis- 
crimination which made its exercise ever at the right moment, and for 
the right end. 

A nation’s life is ofttimes the action of an individual mind, and this was 
eminently the case with England during the time in which he held the 
reins of government. Would that the tranquillity of Europe had con- 
tinued,—would that the first and greatest disciple of Adam Smith had 
enjoyed peace for the perfection of his liberal plans, the present condi- 
tion of Great Britain and of the world might have been far different, far 
better than now. Those twenty years, untrammeled by external strug- 
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gles, might have reared, as monuments of his reign, those schemes of 
policy and humanity, which have been battling their weary way ever 
since, and some of which are not even yet accomplished—the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, the abolishment of the slave trade, the reform 
of Parliament, the establishment of Free Trade, and, to crown them all, 
the triumph of his financial policy, which would ere this have relieved 
England of that frightful incubus, her National debt. _ 

The honesty and integrity of William Pitt, few at this late day will 
dispute; that in his struggles with party and with faction, he was guily of 
some injustice, of some tyranny, of some meanness, none will doubt, but 
humanity is not perfect, and these blemishes, few in number and small 
in size, serve but to render still brighter, his more mighty and noble qual- 
ities. He was eminently a man for the times, a theorist only so far as 
theory was practicable, and one who, though he could hardly be called a 
temporizer, was still not a reformer, but had the happy faculty of know- 
ing just how far an innovation could be carried, and being willing 
there to let it rest. No matter how comprehensive his benevolence, no 
matter how cherished his scheme of philanthropy, no matter how dear 
to his heart the triumph of his policy, he never pushed it to extremes, 
never approached that shoal on which shallow minds have always 
grounded, by sacrificing himself, his reputation, his administration, in sup- 
port of measures which were in advance of the times, and to the full 
appreciation of which public opinion had not yet come, gaining thereby, 
not an advantage for his cause, but merely leaving behind the miserable 
fame of having been one of that perhaps noble, yet pitiable and count- 
less army, the martyrs to premature principles. Abstracting himself 
from ordinary life, and contemplating England’s National glory until he 
seemed almost to have embodied its guardian genius in his own stately, 
majestic, imperial self, and falling amid the apparent ruin of his plans, he 
showed in his last hours an humble trust in Divine mercy, which proved 
that his mighty spirit had not been entirely bounded by the power and 
greatness of earth. 
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Outlook. 


Ir would indeed be strange and unnatural if any reflecting man could 
stand on the threshold of this College life, whether entering or departing, 
without a glance or thought upon the'future. When he enters, he must 
begin to practice and develop that instrument with which he is to carve 
his fortune, and decide his fame; and departing, he must seize it, and so 
use it as to determine his place before God, and among{men. Either 
position, then, is a crisis, involving great interests, and demanding serious 
deliberations. To the latter, however, is the old maxim, “ Look before 
you leap,” more especially appropriate. For with a mind matured and 
an experience enlarged by the scenes and occupations of the four years 
just past, we step out upon a wider sphere and more important duties than 
have ever yet engaged our attention. The leap which we are soon to 
take requires us to look not only forward to the opposite bank, but also 
around and backward over the ground which we are leaving. For if our 
foothold be not sure, and our feet slip at the moment of the leap, we 
shall splash into the lazy mud, or dash our heads upon the rocks of the 
further shore. 

Without metaphor, we can, evidently, infer from a review of our Col- 
lege course, what may be the general character of our future lives. So 
much influence has our College life in forming our habits, guiding our 
tastes, and developing our feelings, that its character must, in some meas- 
ure, determine that of our manhood. Each one may, therefore, properly 
ask himself, when looking anxiously upon the future, “ What has been 
my life in College %” 

The retrospect of many will discover a life of pleasure only, unworthy 
a man of any education or ability, spent without a single noble aim or 
high ambition. It may have been innocent in the eye of the law, and 
harmless to society, yet it cannot be without its ill effects upon him, if it 
has been wasted in idle pleasure. More mournful than this is his retro- 
spect who has employed these four precious years in dissipation and 
crime. Worse than wasted,—perverted, polluted, poisoned, has been his 
College course, and he shall feel the poison in his nature. However 
goodnatured and clever he may have been, however generous and brilliant 
in his better moments, if he has done nothing more, he has failed signal- 
ly to attain the proper objects of a College life. 

These plainly are not,—who is the truly successful man in College ? 
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Not he whose whole ambition is to surpass his fellows in daily recitations, 
who wears away the brightest years of his young life in wearisome and 
distasteful toil for the single object of attaining a “ high stand ” and the 
transient honor which attends it; not he, for he has succeeded only in 
dwarfing the nobler part of his nature, and giving to his intellectual 
powers an inharmonious and unnatural development. Not he whose 
ambition strains after political success alone, for his means are very apt 
to be base, his object is not worth the labor it costs to attain it, and his 
loss in privileges wasted, culture neglected, and pleasures untasted, is 
almost beyond conception, and altogether without remedy. Neither of 
these is truly successful. Neither the rewards of political life, nor crimi- 
nal dissipation, neither social pleasure nor the honors of commencement, 
constitute the true idea of success in College. Three elements enter into 
this true idea of success,—excellence in scholarship, power in writing and 
speaking, and a high cultivation of social qualities and moral feelings. 

That almost essential discipline which the training of Collegiate study 
alone can afford, as well as the intrinsic value of many of our studies, 
demands for the regular course of study the first place in our arrange- 
ment of duty, and makes high attainments in it a principal element of 
success in College. 

The reputations and traditions which come to us from the past, show 
plainly how essential is eminent ability in speaking or writing to full 
success. Valedictorians, however extensive and {profound in their erudi- 
tion, never win a fame so brilliant or so lasting as that which beams 
from the names of those most powerful in written or spoken English. The 
fact, and the causes of it, are too well known to require more than this 
passing mention, and they establish the second element of true success. 

The third, and not the least necessary of the requisites to a successful 
course in College, is a high cultivation of the feelings, moral and social. 
By those who know how much the pleasure of College life depends on 
this, he who has it not can never be considered to have attained the tru- 
est type of success. He who never knew the bliss of a warm friendship, 
fails of much of the real advantage, very much of the pure enjoyment 
which a College life offers him. That “delicate sense of justice, to others 
as well as to ourselves,” which we call honor,—that noble spirit of gen- 
erous charity, whose kindly influence never fails to cheer our hearts,— 
that purity of soul which scorns a low thought, or a mean action,—these 
belong to an education far more valuable than any the recitation or the 
society can afford. This higher education is necessary to a full develop- 
ment of one’s nature, and to a full enjoyment of life. Therefore our College 
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life will be of the greatest advantage to us only when we improve to the 
utmost, all the means and opportunities which aid in the progress of this 
education. 

The truly successful man in College is, then, one who has developed 
harmoniously and simultaneously, each as far as possible without cramp- 
ing the other, the distinct, and too often rival, powers of the scholar and 
the writer ; and yet who, with all this intellectual culture, has not neg- 
lected that education and exercise of his feelings which is of the first 
importance to the enjoyment of life. He isa diligent student, a thought- 
ful writer, and an effective speaker; withal, a man of true and deep feel- 
ing, of high principle, and of moral courage. 

But each one has an ideal of success in college; possibly no one, 
certainly not every one, can take the one given as the expression of his 
own. We may venture to say, however, that no one can approximate 
very closely to the realization of his ideal, whatever it may be, in his 
college course. No one, we think, can say, on a candid review of his 
four years, that were he to pass again through their shifting scenes, he 
would not seek to change a single word or action, from the present 
reality, as it stands in his memory. But, sad as the retrospect may be, 
it may also be highly useful in determining the character of one’s pros- 
pects for the future. How much of warning, how much of encourage- 
ment, how much of prophetic information, may we find in the review of | 
our college course, and an examination of its effects in ourselves. The 
habits we acquire here, will be in some measure the habits of our after 
lives. We shall never have the power of thinking deeply and steadily, 
unless we form the habit of concentrating and applying all our attention 
to one subject. If we can fairly and accurately guage our intellectual 
powers, our acquired information, our fixed habits and tastes, our am- 
bitions and capabilities, in a word, our whole selves, as college life 
has formed us, we can tell generally what we shall make in the world. 
We may guess how we shall succeed in life when we see how near we 
have come to the highest type of success in college. 

This self-examination and retrospection has an immediate value in 
aiding us to decide that important question of an occupation for life 
which meets us at this time. No man can succeed, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in a profession for which he is not fitted by nature and edu- 
cation. Therefore the preliminary question to be answered, before deciding 
“ What shall I do?” is,“ What am 1?” The tendencies we have developed, 
the attachments we have formed, the powers we have cultivated, the 


studies we have pursued,—all must influence our choice of a profession. 
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What we have done, is some measure of what we can do, and in the 
success of the past, we hold a pledge for higher success in the future. 
And because in senior year we are more matured than before—be- 
cause the hastening close of our cloister life sobers and deepens our feel- 
ings—because the impending necessity of a decision demands for the 
question our earnest consideration—and because our occupations more 
closely resemble and more directly refer to the occupations of active life 
than in any other year—therefore the review of senior year is more 
interesting and instructive, in connection with this question, than that of 
any other of the four years. 

Thus we see how necessary a look in and backward is to explain the 
look out and forward, which we naturally take. Without the former, 
our ideas of the latter must be very vague and purely conjectural, hav- 
ing no foundation in knowledge of ourselves, and our past labors; for 
this knowledge alone can justify any certainty about the future. Having 
then already taken the preparatory look inward, we come now to the 
outlook itself. . 

This outlook rests at once upon the most critical period of life, that in 
which a man for the first and only time must fully meet and fairly an- 
swer the question, what he shall be in his own generation, to future ages, 
and for all eternity? Upon the right choice of a profession depends 
most of a man’s success in life, and in this view the decision becomes of 
supreme importance. The long anxious thought which must precede the 
final answer, and the first few years of half fearful experiment, which are 
to ratify or reverse the momentous decision, thus immediately invite and 
interest our inquiring glances into the future. 

But these do not limit our view. In the ardor of hopeful youth, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of gazing without restraint over all 
the fondly claimed length of days, filled with grand achievements, the 
triumphant results of forgotten labor, and uncounted pleasures, sweet 
consolations of toil that would be weary and unhappy, were it not al- 
ways successful. Castles in the air, immense possessions in Spain, 
and whole fleets of richly laden vessels homeward bound,—are all the 
work of an industrious imagination, and as profuse and beautiful as the 
fairy forests of a frosty night upon the window. Foolish as they are, 
let us yet cherish them playfully, (knowing and constantly feeling that 
they are but the “ baseless fabric of a dream,”) so long as they will come 
to us. Full soon enough will these morning smiles flit away, and the 
saddening realities of trial, toil, and disappointment settle down like 
shadows on our souls. 
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To some among us life seems even now a sad and fearful trial, a “vale 
of tears” and nothing more. They tremble at the idea of great respon- 
sibility and entire self-dependence, they shrink back from the prospect 
of the stern necessity of labor ending only with death. These fears are 
not out of place here, and they may be of great service in checking 
the common tendency of our anticipations, which too often contemplate 
success alone. Reminding us of the miserable failure of others with as 
good chances of success as ours, they may restrain presumption and 
warn against fatal error. 

But they should not be allowed to give the coloring of despair to all 
our prospects. Life does not come to us in reality as it does in antici- 
pation, as a single great task, giving never rest or remission, straining 
constantly to the utmost every power of body and mind. The longest 
profession may be learned slowly page by page, and the greatest fortune 
amassed by many small profits. Life comes to us une day at a time, 
each with its work, and as our day is, so shall our strength be also. 

Farewell, then, sadly and forever, to all the pleasures and privileges of 
our college days, and welcome, heartily and joyfully, welcome the glorious 
toil and triumph of life! L. R. P. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


Tue Exercises of Junior Exhibition were held in the College Street Church, on 
the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, April 2d. The speaking appeared to 
give universal satisfaction, and the music, by the N. Y. National Guard Band, 
was particularly acceptable to the audience. The following was the programme 
of the exhibition : 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 
AFTERNOON. 


1. Latin Oration, “De studio in Graecis Latinisque literis ponendo,” by 
Wiper Sairu, Albany, N. Y. 

2. Dissertation, “ Misdirected Efforts,” by Jamzs Brewster Cone, Hartford. 

8. Dissertation, “ Ignatius Loyola and the origin of the Jesuits,” by Epwarp 
Tuurston Futter, Brooklyn, L. I. 

4. Oration, “The Future and the Past, as Theatres of Spiritual and Mental 
Activity,” by Gzorcz Szaman Gray, New York City. 

5. Dissertation, “ William Penn,” by Atrrep Hanp, Honesdale, Pa. 

6. Oration, “Character of a primitive New England Colony,” by James 
Waxeman Wilton. 

4. Dissertation, “ Crises in History,” by Nataan Wuttzy, South Windsor. 
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8. Poem in German, “ Erscheinung des Sternes im Morgenlande,” by Wi111am 
Doster, Bethlehem, Pa. 

9. Dissertation, ‘‘ The Mountains,” by Gzorcz Morris Wooprurr, Litchfield. 

10. Dissertation, “ The True Idea of Patriotism,” by Cuartes Seymour Biack- 
man, New Haven. 

11. Oration, “Influence of a Belief in Immortality,” by Henry Swirr DeFor- 
est, South Edmeston, N. Y. 

12. Dissertation, “‘ American Poetry,” by Storrs O. Seymour, Litchfield. 

18. Dissertation, “ Moral Excellence essential to Perfect Mental Development,” 
by Jonny Quincy Brapisu, Allen’s Grove, Wis. 

14. Dissertation, “ Pocahontas,” by Dovezas Frencn Forrest, Alexandria, 
Va. 

15. Dissertation, “Thought and Action,” by Soromon Jonnson Dovetass, 
New Haven. 

16. Dissertation, “ Love of the Ideal, an Evidence of Immortality,” by James 
Payne Green, Church Hill, Miss. 

17. Dissertation, “The Power of Sympathy,” by Lewis Emmons Matson, Owe- 
go, N. Y. 

18. Dissertation, “The Energy of Reform,” by Witt Henry Savary, Grove- 
land, Mass. 

19. Philosophical Oration, “ Actiye Beneficence as a Principle of Govern- 
ment,” by Gustavus Porter,* Waterbury. 

EVENING. 

1. Greek Ode, “'O adordds cis Xatpdverav rots ’AOnvators orparidrats ovpropsvdpevos 
rods Mapabwvopdyoug tyvet,” by Levi Westborough, Mass. 

2. Dissertation, “Sir John Franklin,” by Davi Sruart Dopez, New York 
City. 

8. Oration, “ Popular Discussion,” by Lester Brapner, Dansville, N. Y. 

4. Oration, “ Alfred the Great,” by Francis Evcrne Butter, New York City. 

5. Oration, “‘ Acadia,” by Epmunp Tuompson ALLEN, Fairhaven, Mass. 

6. Dissertation, “ American Originality,” by Hznry Srrone Huntinerton, 
Cleveland, O. 

7. Poem in Latin, ‘‘ Yalensia,” by Vouney Hickox, Springjield, Il. 

8. Dissertation, “ Enthusiasm,” by Norman Canoian Perkins, Pomfret, Vt. 

9. Oration, “A Single Purpose,” by Epear Laine Heermance, Kinderhook, 
Bik. 

10. Dissertation, Three Inspirations,” by Henry Prarr,* 
Hartford. 

11. Oration, “ The Satire of the ‘ Blue Laws,’” by Moszs TytEn, Griswold. 

12. Poem, “ Mystery,” by Gzorce Pratr, Hast Weymouth, Mass. 

18. Oration, Heroism,” by Joszrn Cooks Jackson, Newark, N. J. 

14, Oration, “ Future Unity of the Saxon Race,” by Jonn Muton Hotmes, 
Chicago, 


* Excused on account of sickness. 
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15. Dissertation, “Poetry for the People,” by Avaustus Horxixs Srnone, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
16. Philosophical Oration, “ Integrity,” by Cyrus Norrnropr, Ridgefield. 


Prizes for English Composition have been awarded in the Class of 1858, 
follows : 


lst Division. 2d Division. 8d Division. 
Ist Prize, S. H. Lee. G. B. McLellan. A. Van Name, 
2d “ D.G.Brinton, ©. Richards. 
3d “ Thomas. E. Seymour. { 


The elections in the Literary Societies, (omitted from our last number,) 
resulted in the choice of the following gentlemen : 


LINONIA, BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President, 
J. M. Brown. E. P. Nerrzeron. 
Vice President, 
W. H. W. Campsety. L, R. Packarp, 
Secretary, 
S. Scovittz. A. L. Epwarps. 
Vice Secretary, 
G. F, Surrs. A. Maraewson. 


The Senior Class have elected for their Society Valedictorians: 


LINONIA, BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
H. E. Parpre. I. 

At the close of the first term, a poem was delivered before the Society of the 
Brothers in Unity, by H. M. Dutton. Subject, The Sphinx and the Pyramids. 


The following letter, addressed by a Committee of the Senior Class to Pro- 
fessor Dana, expresses, we think, the sentiment of all who have listened to his 
Lectures : 


Yale College, March 81st, 1856. 
Prorgssor James D. Dana,—Dear Sir : 


In view of your course of lectures on Geology, now about to close, the Senior 
Class desire to assure you of the satisfaction and pleasure afforded them in 
listening to a course so highly interesting, and eminently instructive, and to 
tender you their sincere acknowledgments of the same. 

It affords us, Sir, no little gratification that we have been the first Class pri- 
vileged to enjoy your teachings, and be assured we shall ever cherish the most 
grateful appreciation of your efforts as an instructor, and kindness asa friend. 

In parting, we tender you, Sir, the thanks, and most cordial good wishes of 
the Class of 


In behalf of the Class, 
C. T. Cartin, 
J. M. Brown, 
M. H. Arnor. 
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Professor Dana replied briefly, in the closing remarks of the last lecture of 
the Course on Geology, delivered April 2d, 1856: 

“ Before parting, permit me to express my gratification in the sentiments yes- 
terday conveyed to me, from the members of the class attending this course. 
In my opening lecture, I requested your willing ears, and I have had, as I be- 
lieve, more,—your deeply interested attention. The relation of Professor to 
Student, was tome, personally, a new one; for I had long been accustomed to 
that only, of gentleman with gentleman. It has been my special pleasure that 
this last relation has been continued into my new trial of College life; and I 
shall remember with peculiar satisfaction, my pleasant intercourse with the 
Class of 1856. To them all, I tender my wishes for their future success and 
happiness.” 


Editor's Table. 


How the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. Burns. 


Verity, gentle Reader, the occasion ‘calleth for moralizing, rather than the 
jocularity in which we would fain indulge. We are to make our last bow to 
you, and we see you already turning your expectant eyes towards our suc- 
cessors. 

Then, too, Alma Mater is before long to drop us from her lap—the giving 
up of this editorial charge reminds us of it—and we have a solemn conscious- 
ness of the weakness of our legs. We feel like shrimps hopping among the 
weeds on the shore of the “ocean of life,” and viewing in the water scores of 
big and experienced fish awaiting our advent with open mouths. We are ap- 
prehensive. 

Our college life for the past three years offers us some food for serious re- 
flection. We have some qualms about the hours employed in cultivating wild 
species of grain. We groan at the recollection of the long lists of ails and ills 
that have befallen us during our course, and which the faculty have doubtless 
conned over with compassion. “ Poor, sickly Students!” would anybody ex- 
claim, who should read over the collected files of excuse papers. 

Yet, while these grave subjects incline us to soberness, we have respect 
unto your patience, and our limited space, and, without expressing them, 
simply inform you that we have feelings. 

We spoke of the ocean of life. We have a few lines about the sea, which 
were surreptitiously conveyed into our drawer. 


I often longed, in boyhood’s days, 
The sea-life’s joys to taste, 

And twine my arms round “ ocean’s grey 
And melancholy waist.” 
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But long my mother checked my whim, 
And kept me by her side, 
Thinking me better tied to her, 
Than to the ocean tide. 
CHORUS. 
Wild sea-waves, wild sea-waves,— 
Wonder what they’re growling at! 
Wild sea-winds, wild sea-winds— 
Wonder what they’re howling at! 
But when I first began to use 
The trimly clipping shears, 
Through sheer necessity, to crop 
The growth of manlier years, 
I left the old roof tree, and cut 
The friends I’d loved so well, 
Resolved to seek the acquaintance 
Of the “ gentle ocean swell.” 


CHORUS. 
Wild sea-waves, wild sea-waves, dc. 
* * * * 
But ah, alack! What woe I met, 
When on the heaving sea! 
I sought the sea-mews, but I found 
Effilatus none for me, 
I thought the ocean, like a play, 
Would cheer my weary soul ; 
Yet, well-a-day ! I found 
But misery in her réle. 
CHORUS. 
Wild sea-waves, wild sea-waves, dc. 
Remainder of Table crowded out. 


We havereceived 

“Toe GLEaNER oF THE Vatz,” published at Music Vale Seminary.—We 
take this opportunity to acknowledge the many courtesies shown us by Mr. 
Whittlesey, the principal of this school, and to recommend the institution to 
the acquaintance of students having sisters, etc. who wish to get a thorough 


musical education. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Porms. By Charles Kingsley. Ticknor & Co. A work full of strong thoughts. 
Cioups anp Sunsuine, etc. By Charles Reade. Ticknor & Co. 
To these sprightly works will soon be added, Susan Merton. 
For sale by Mr. Pease. 


A 


EDITORS’ VALEDICTORY. 


Ovr Editorial duties are concluded with the present number, 
and, in parting with our readers, we: have to offer them our 
4 . thanks for their kindness during the past year, and our good 
wishes for their future. We are under great obligations to 
those who have added interest to our: pages by their valuable 
articles,—to two or three constant contributors in particular. 

We resign our post with gladness, because it is a toilsome 
one, yet it has been pleasant enough to cause us some regret at 
leaving it, and we have no doubt that we shall hereafter look 
back to our connection with the Yale Lit. as one of the hap- 
piest features of our College life. Without further words, we 
bid you, readers, Farewell ! 
GF. BAILEY, 

f J. M. BROWN, 

W. H. W. CAMPBELL, 
H. DU BOIS, 
L. C. FISCHER, 
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- YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE 
CONDUCTED By 


‘The Students of Pale College. 


a 


_ The Twenty-Frest Voutse of this Magazine commences with October, 
1855. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and ning Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local, Iwmerous, and spirited articles are particularly 


In the Memorapmta YAueNxsia it is intended to make « complete 
record of the current ‘events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


'ferms.—$2.00 a Vélume, payable on the delivery of the Finer number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each : for sale by T. H. Pease, No. 88 Chapel-st. 
Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College Library 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors or raz Yate Lrrekary Macazixe,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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